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PRIVATE PICTURE-GALLERIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 



By E. Durand-Greville. 

FIRST ARTICLE. 



It will be impossible to com- 
prise in a few pages notes taken 
in a hundred galleries during a 
six months' journey. Our task 
in these rounds was not that 
of a dilettante, gathering agree- 
able impressions here and there, 
but that of a systematic and inde- 
fatigable cataloguer. Passing two 
or three thousand paintings in re- 
view is a laborious task, and all 
the more so as, notwithstanding 
the cordial welcome and extreme 
civility with which we were greeted 
on every side, it is not so con- 
venient to view private galleries 
as public ones. Galleries lighted 
from above and specially ar- 
ranged for paintings are rare in 
the United States, as, indeed, they 
are in Europe: usually, pictures 
are scattered over the whole 
house, so that note-taking implies 
intrusion on the privacy of pos- 
sessors of works of art. The 
meal-hour, also, assumes an im- 
portance of which one has no 
conception : breakfast is served 
in America at eight or nine 
o'clock, dinner between one and 
two, so that one runs the risk of 
being troublesome by arriving too 



early or too late. Winter days 
being short, there is very little 
time after dinner. Then, again, 
pictures are hung very irregularly, 
some near large windows, others 
in a dim light. Often, in order to 
secure a few hours of good light 
and see two collections upon the 
same day, we failed to dine at all. 
Add to this the necessary research 
to discover galleries worth visit- 
ing in each city, then the letters 
of introduction to be procured, 
and often the difficulty of obtain- 
ing an audience with the proprie- 
tor, who is unwilling to show his 
pictures except at a certain hour 
and in a good light, and who is 
enraptured to see his masterpieces 
admired, to talk of them and hear 
them talked of, but is visibly bored 
when one takes notes. 

We were liberally compensated 
for these little annoyances, in- 
separable from a voyage of dis- 
covery across the domain of art, 
by agreeable encounters. We 
should never have believed, with- 
out an ocular demonstration of 
the fact, that a country so young 
as the United States possesses so 
many works of art, particularly of 
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the French school. It is not by 
hundreds but by thousands that 
they are counted. All are not of 
equal value, but as a whole they 
are marvellously beautiful. There 
are many well-known modern 
masterpieces, and here and there 
ancient works of foreign schools. 
Thus, in Boston, at the house 
of Monsieur Lebon, we saw a 
Saint John the Baptist by Sal- 
vator Rosa, and at Mr. Francis 
Brooks' a charming Virgin by 
Sassoferrato. Mr. Brooks has, 
also, a very rare canvas, said to 
be a Rembrandt, in which a kneel- 
ing Mercury, clad in a garment 
with puffed sleeves, offers a bag 
of gold to a pretty wench in 
a seventeenth-century costume. 
Danae, for this is doubtless the 
name of the fair one, dries her 
tears on her handkerchief, all the 
while looking out of the corner 
of her eye at the bag of gold, 
which she makes a feint of thrust- 
ing from her with the other hand. 
At the right, and a little in the back- 
ground, an old servant, sketched 
in the most masterly style, bends 
over a basin full of water. The 
picture bears the seal of a royal 
gallery, which will doubtless per- 
mit its' exact identification. It 
was sold or rather thrown in with 
a lot of pictures by a dealer in 
bric-a-brac in Saint George Street, 
in the year 1851. During an ex- 
hibition at Dresden which lasted 
several months, it was examined 



by some learned Germans and 
the director of the museum, who, 
Mr. Brooks assured us, pro- 
nounced the work to be a Rem- 
brandt. Would it be possible to 
question such authorities? It is 
certain that it is a rare work with 
a style of background and dusky 
hues that Rembrandt would have 
approved. 

At Mr. Hammond Russell's in 
Boston there is a charming and 
genuine portrait of Mme. de 
Warrens by Largilliere, taken at 
a time when that excellent woman, 
combination of gravity and gay- 
ety, was in the full bloom of youth 
and even beauty, — that is, if the 
artist did not flatter her. Her 
portrait in the Lausanne Museum 
must have been taken at least ten 
years later: the pose and cos- 
tume, however, are similar. 

Has any one ever suspected 
that Monsieur Pasteur was an 
artist in his youth ? In the learned 
city of Cambridge, near Boston, 
Monsieur Marcou, a French geol- 
ogist, has a lithograph, signed 
Louis Pasteur in full, which is the 
portrait of Monsieur Chappuis, 
now Dean of the Faculty of 
Dijon. It was not so much the 
lithograph that attracted our at- 
tention as a three-quarters por- 
trait near by, in pastel, of Mon- 
sieur Marcou himself, who was 
at one time a school-fellow of 
Pasteur's. This pastel is signed 
P.L. (sic) del* 1842. The portrait- 
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painter was then only eighteen 
or nineteen. No one will regret 
Monsieur Pasteur's choice of a 
scientific career, although if he 
had desired he could have ranked 
well among artists. The flesh- 
tints in this portrait of Monsieur 
Marcou are somewhat dull in the 
shaded portions, but have remark- 
able clearness and unity when 
thrown into high relief, and no 
recipient of a medal from the 
Salon ever drew a mouth with 
more correctness. We seem in 
this work to recognize those 
sincere, conscientious, and lofty 
qualities which this illustrious 
savant has consecrated to the 
service of his genius in another 
domain, devoted to lessening the 
ills of humanity. 

The first collection which we 
visited in the United States was 
that of a French resident of Bos- 
ton, Monsieur Oudinot, a remark- 
able landscape-painter, esteemed 
by only a few at his just value. 
This collection is now scattered, 
as the owner disposed of it before 
returning to France to reside 
there permanently. There were 
fifteen or more sketches by Corot, 
three-quarters of which were first- 
class ; a genuine Ribot, a well- 
known Courbet, " Banks of the 
Loue," and several Daubignys, 
one of which remains unfinished, 
and, while not the most complete 
of his works, is certainly the one 
in which he has exhibited the 



greatest spirit, power, and origi- 
nality. Imagine, if you can, a 
rising sun copied exactly from 
nature and executed by a single 
stroke on a canvas five or six feet 
long, a work whose passionate ex- 
ecution surpasses the most daring- 
freaks of Turner, but which, in 
the midst of this fury, still pre- 
serves proper regard for nature 
in the matter of form, color, and 
proportion. If Daubigny had 
finished this astonishing canvas, 
he would surely have added noth- 
ing, and he might have detracted 
something from the dazzling im- 
pression it now leaves. Happily, 
he did not think of it; perhaps 
he dared not make the attempt ; 
and in that case he showed his 
judgment. 

In the prevailing language of 
the day, a collection of impor- 
tance is one containing a great 
number of paintings, good and 
bad, of all schools and by many 
artists, from the man of genius 
to the mere mechanical painter. 
New York is the home of collec- 
tions of this nature. Boston col- 
lections contain fewer works and 
are less eclectic. One of Corot's 
masterpieces in Mrs. Hemenway's 
collection is very striking. This 
is called simply "The Town of 
Avray," where one sees across 
an enchantingly light and diapha- 
nous mass of beeches and willows 
the dark and airy outline of the 
familiar hill, beyond which stretch 
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the luminous depths of an ideal 
heaven, in which little pink and 
white clouds are floating. 

Another view of Avray, smaller, 
but exquisite,^willows on the 
bank of a pond in front of the 
hill, — is the jewel of Mr. T. Jeffer- 
son Coolidge's gallery. 

Mr. Sears of Boston has a 
beautiful Italian scene by Corot, 
"Poppies" by Daubigny, "Young 
Girl Culling Flowers" by Cour- 
bet, and a " Woman Reading" by 
Henner, superior to the one in 
the Salon of 1883. 

Mr. Martin Brimmer of Boston 
has long been an admirer of 
Millet. He did not wait for this 
artist to become celebrated be- 
fore giving him an order for sev- 
eral pictures as well as many 
drawings. He bought the " Har- 
vesters" of the Salon of 1853 
without delay. This picture, re- 
markable even for its size, being 
more than a metre long, was evi- 
dently inspired by the story of 
Ruth and Boaz: while the har- 
vesters take their mid-day meal, 
sheltered from the burning rays 
of the sun beneath the shadow 
of a hayrick, a peasant is forcibly 
leading away a young girl, guilty 
of the crime of gleaning without 
permission. Millet loved to set 
Biblical scenes in modern sur- 
roundings : he had recourse to 
the Bible for the scene itself, and 
elaborated it from every-day life. 
All means are good which pro- 



duce good work, or rather the 
means interest only the artist ; the 
result alone is of importance to 
the spectator. Mr. Brimmer has 
also by Millet the " Knitting-Les- 
son ;" "Washerwomen," one of 
whom is hanging linen over the 
shoulder of the other ; a remark- 
able little panel, " Rabbits at Day- 
break," bought at the Millet sale 
in 1875 ; arid two pastels, one of 
which, the " Buckwheat Harvest," 
is very fine. 

Americans do not hesitate to 
say that their country is to con- 
tain the " museums of the future." 
They imagine that they possess 
three-fourths of the nineteenth- 
century paintings ; at least the 
majority are of that opinion. If 
they exaggerate somewhat, it 
must be conceded that they own 
the finest works of Corot, Rous- 
seau, and Troyon, that they are 
extremely rich in Meissonier's 
paintings, and that half or very 
nearly half of Millet's master- 
pieces are on their side of the 
Atlantic. An exposition of this 
illustrious artist's works, opened 
May 9, enabled us to make this 
calculation. Mr. Peter Brooks 
of Boston owns the celebrated 
" Tondeuse" of the Salon of 1861, 
and in the gallery of Mr. Quincy, 
near Boston, we saw — by the side 
of several beautiful Corots, a small 
Claude Lorrain, and a roomful of 
old paintings — a whole army of 
Millet's works, composed of thirty 
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pastels, sketches, and twenty oil 
paintings ! Among these was a 
small " Tondeuse," much smaller' 
than the first, but more beautiful, 
even, in color and form ; a large 
" Village" at the crest of a hill ; 
"Extremity of the Hamlet of 
Gruchy," birthplace of the artist 
in the parish of Greville ; a large 
sketch of the " Buckwheat Har- 
vest;" Millet's first "Sower;" a 
marine view with rocks in "the 
foreground, a veritable poem in 
itself; and finally among the pas- 
tels a "Farm- Yard by Moonlight," 
an inexpressibly charming scene, 
mentioned by Sensier in his book. 

We found Millet on every side. 
This American preference is not 
the result of chance alone, for 
Hunt, the American, brother of 
the architect, and himself an ar- 
tist of talent and a man of taste, 
was Millet's admirer and friend 
from the beginning of his career. 
We do not pretend to assume 
that all the pictures which have 
left Barbizon since 1850 were 
bought at the suggestion of 
Hunt; others doubtless devel- 
oped a taste for Millet as early 
as he ; but the transportation of a 
large part of Millet's works across 
the Atlantic was, beyond doubt, 
largely due to Hunt's influence. 

Parisians are very savage con- 
cerning America's acquisition of 
our most beautiful works. They 



regard these purchases at extrav- 
agant prices as a sort of legal 
pillage. The reason they give 
for their anger is that those who 
acquire them do not understand 
art. But is this a reason ? Are 
we quite sure that all proprietors 
of galleries in France are absolute 
judges ? And while the standard 
of art is higher in France than in 
America, what better means could 
Americans employ to elevate their 
taste than to lavish their money 
upon French art works ? 

While anger is unjust, regret 
is pardonable, and the cry of 
alarm raised by the French press 
may perchance retain in France 
some work now menaced with 
expatriation. It is said that an 
extremely rich American recently 
endeavored to obtain Millet's 
"Angelus" by offering a fabulous 
sum, which the owner flatly re- 
fused. 

It is scarcely logical to reproach 
Americans with buying French 
paintings at high prices, when we 
also complain, and in this case 
justly, that they have established 
a duty of thirty per cent, on all 
works of art which enter their 
ports, a duty prejudicial not only 
to the material interests of Euro- 
pean artists, but still more to the 
development of American art. 

Private collections are numer- 
ous in Philadelphia* Mrs. Fell 



* It is to be regretted that the accomplished delphia galleries besides those referred to in 
author did not visit other well-known Phila- the text, particularly Mr. Wm. B. Bement's. 
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has many good paintings and 
three or four really remarkable 
ones. From the hand of Millet 
there is a "Woman Feeding 
Chickens" from the door-step of 
her dwelling, which is a correct 
picture of the artist's own home, 
familiar to us from having occu- 
pied it during several successive 
summers : this work is of supe- 
rior merit and nearly identical as 
regards composition with No. 49 
of the Defoer sale. There is a 
large landscape by Diaz, "Inte- 
rior of a Forest," which seemed 
a trifle dull until we ventured to 
remove a little of the bluish film 
which covers the varnish by moist- 
ening the tip of the finger, and 
the color then showed rich and 
deep. Many have such regard 
for their masterpieces that they 
dread to touch them : this is 
better, however, than to submit 



them to be cleaned by ignorant 
servants. 

However fine this Diaz, it is 
almost insignificant when com- 
pared with one of Corot's master- 
pieces, " Nymphs of the Dawn," 
a work which places the Fell col- 
lection on a high artistic plane. 
Corot is, like Nature, always the 
same yet ever changing: he seems 
to borrow from reality only the 
vague elements necessary for the 
creation of his dream, and yet he 
is in the highest degree real. 
Here, his dream is of the morn- 
ing, and behind a marvellous 
group of trees he shows a large 
opening of sky, passing through 
all intermediate shades from the 
most vivid yellow to the clearest 
turquoise blue. To those who 
have not seen this picture, and 
even to those who have, this de- 
scription will offer but a faint sug- 



It contains, to be sure, nothing by Corot or 
Millet, the supreme objects of the idolatry 
of the moment, but so well informed and 
discriminating a critic would have found 
there much to attract him and to interest his 
readers, — many of the principal works, too, 
being advantageously displayed in a spe- 
cially-built gallery lighted from above. One 
of the latest acquisitions is a wondrous land- 
scape by Rousseau ; there is a large and fine 
Bouguereau, " Picking Cherries," painted in 
1 87 1, two years after "The Daughter of 
Toil," and not open to the charge of being 
too highly idealized, so often brought against 
that great work ; Cabanel's " Evening Star ;" 
an exquisite Troyon, " On the Banks of the 
Moselle;" "Siberian Travellers" — probably 
one of the best Schreyers in America; 
a Van Marcke cattle-piece ; " The Coming 
Storm," by Cot at his best ; Roybet's " Cav- 



alier;" a small but admirable Madrazo en- 
titled "Languor — a Reverie;" "Crowning 
the Bride," a good-sized Cortazzo, of superb 
color and microscopic finish ; " The Picnic," 
by Firmin Girard. Leaving the French 
school, there are works by Anton Seitz, 
Robie, Coomans, Egusquiza, G. H. Bough- 
ton, W. S. Coleman, and a moonlight Niag- 
ara by H. Herzog, which deserves the good 
place given it. A large marine by William 
T. Richards has the place of honor at the 
end of the gallery closing the vista through 
the reception-room and the library, and it is 
certainly one of the treasures of American 
art — such a picture as an American would 
delight to show the foreign connoisseur. 
There are also other good American paint- 
ings by Richards, Bolton Jones, J. G. Brown, 
E. Moran, Bellows, Heade, May, and Weeks. 
—[Ed. Connoisseur.] 
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gestion. Perhaps it was some 
sentiment of compassion for fu- 
ture cataloguers that induced 
t Corot often to introduce objects 
more easily described into his 
arrangements of heaven, trees, 
water, and earth: there are six 
nymphs in this wonderful picture, 
one kneeling in the foreground, 
and one, wreathed in a filmy veil, 
holding Cupid or a small spirit 
by the hand. Why is not this 
marvellous work in the Louvre ? 

Mr. Lankenau, also, has a mas- 
terpiece by Corot, a Setting Sun, 
or, rather, a sun not yet risen 
over a bit of lake with three 
trees forming a light yet striking 
mass, giving the impression of 
density, yet showing interstices 
"through which the birds of 
heaven may soar." Corot's spe- 
cial mark, a Tyrolean peasant, 
playing a flute, is seated in the 
foreground made up of mounds 
of earth and sombre rocks. 

Mr. Gibson of Philadelphia has 
a gallery specially arranged for 
the reception of paintings. His 
collection contains more than one 
hundred pictures from different 
countries and of uneven merit; 
but the French school predomi- 
nates, and it is really in eclectic 
galleries of this description that 
one becomes convinced of the 
superiority of the French school. 
Mr. Gibson has, in addition to 
many Italian and French paint- 
ings, lightly esteemed by the ar- 



tistic world in France but well 
considered in America, many truly 
valuable works : there is a beau- 
tiful " Oak" by Courbet ; a very 
pretty promenader, clad in yellow, 
by Stevens at his best, entitled 
" In the Country ;" a good Dupre; 
two paintings by Couture ; a 
charming "Venus at her Toi- 
lette," bought at the Morgan 
sale, and the best Diaz, by far, 
in the collection ; a very large 
and extremely beautiful " Grazing 
Scene" by Van Marcke, who has 
sometimes done discredit to him- 
self by inferior work ; two works 
by Daubigny ; a fine Meissonier ; 
an " Italian Mother," a most beau- 
tiful and life-like sketch by Bon- 
nat ; " Harvesting Potatoes," by 
Breton, a work lacking charm in 
color, but more carefully drawn 
than usual ; a " Nymph" by Hen- 
ner, a rough sketch of exceeding- 
richness ; a beautiful Millet, "The 
Return of the Flock ;" and finally 
an extremely fine Troyon, " Ford- 
ing the River," a picture full of 
light and harmony. Those who 
love art will find great pleasure 
in this collection. 

Mrs. Borie's collection is not 
so large, but contains many fine 
works. Three out of five can- 
vases bearing the signature of 
Diaz are mediocre ; the remain- 
ing two, however, are remarkably 
fine : " Fontainebleau" and " Chil- 
dren and Dogs in a Forest" are 
distinguished by their truthfulness. 
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to nature and their rich and sub- 
dued coloring. Corot is repre- 
sented by a very pretty " River 
Bank" and two other canvases, 
not particularly noticeable. Troy- 
on's "Three White Cows," bought 
at his sale, are charmingly har- 
monious ; but still more praise is 
due to a " Grazing Scene," a 
masterpiece by the same artist, 
representing three bulls, a white 
cow, a little barking dog, and a 
fisherman emerging from a river, 
which traverses a vast plain be- 
neath a sky of marvellous depth, 
copiously and lightly filled in with 
masses of gray and white clouds, 
behind which peep frequent 
glimpses of blue sky. Rousseau 
is represented by three land- 
scapes, the most modest of which 
with regard to size, fifteen by 
twenty - one centimetres, com- 
prises a whole peaceful little 
world ; a few cottages and groups 
of trees make up the work ; it is 
the broad and original execution 
which renders these remarkable. 
Passing by Daubigny, Dupre, 
and Decamps, who are repre- 
sented in this collection, there is 
a painting by Gericault, entitled 
" Races on the Corso," which, 
while not remarkable, is genuine ; 
there are but one or two more 
works by this artist in the United 
States. Bonvin is encountered 
more frequently: Mrs. Borie has 
one of the three or four copies 
which he has made of the "Sis- 



ters' School," also a charming 
work without a title, representing 
a woman in a white cap and 
apron, seated, with the profile in 
relief, at a table on which there 
is a cat, eating from a common 
earthenware saucer, also one or 
two glazed crocks, a lid, and 
nothing more ; but the whole is 
so home-like, so true to nature, 
and nearly as colorless as a Char- 
din. Bonvin, by his fine appre- 
ciation of the value of the differ- 
ent tones of the same color, has 
imparted a wonderful variety to 
the white shades in the cap, apron, 
and table-cloth. 

After Eugene Delacroix's rich 
and dark " Interior of a Chapel," 
seen at the home of Dr. Angell 
of Boston, we found no occasion 
to remark any work of this mas- 
ter-colorist until our arrival in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Haseltine of 
that city has the well-known 
copy of a fragment of one of 
Veronese's pictures, and at Mrs. 
Borie's we found four of Dela- 
croix's works. The " Horse and 
Groom," as well as the " Meeting 
of Boaz with Ruth's Kinsman," 
is only second - rate ; but the 
master-hand is evident in the 
" Capture of Goetz von Ber- 
lichingen ;" and his " Lion-Hunt," 
while not a masterpiece, shows 
marvellous brilliancy in the rep- 
resentation • of draperies, gold- 
mounted saddles and horses' trap- 
pings, a great richness in general 
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coloring, and extraordinarily spir- 
ited movement, gained somewhat 
at the expense of truth; — this 
restriction, however, does not ap- 
ply to the lion's head, which is 
superb with life and ferocity ; his 
eye gleams, his muzzle is distorted, 
he is a living, breathing creature. 

"A Cathedral Marriage" by 
Eugene Isabey ranks among the 
first-class works of this romantic 
painter. This and another Isabey 
in the Paran Stevens collection, 
New York, which represents an 
"Abbey attacked by Saracens," 
may be counted not only as the 
best works of this artist, but also 
as among the most richly ornate 
conceptions in genre - painting. 
The first portrays all the pomp 
of a royal or princely marriage 
in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, celebrated in an 
old Gothic church, almost entirely 
concealed by large pictures, sump- 
tuous draperies, and superb hang- 
ings. The second is an indescri- 
bable combination of cavaliers, 
men on foot, turbaned Arabs in 
red and blue mantles, richly-clad 
women, dead, dying, and raising 
their bare arms to heaven, and 
this whole throng, including an 
Arab on horseback, is depicted 
on a broad stairway leading to a 
cloister ! 

We would, however, without 
the slightest hesitation give all 
this life, magnificence, all these 
dazzling effects, even those of 



Delacroix, for the three less strik- 
ing Millets, which seem to be 
wrapped in slumber near by, so 
quietly do they appeal to the re- 
gard, which, once attracted, is not 
withdrawn. In these modest pic- 
tures of a "Haymaker" and 
" Young Peasant Girl returning 
Home," both representations of 
early morning, Millet has suc- 
cessfully portrayed atmosphere 
pervaded with sunlight. The pro- 
foundly poetic spirit exhaling from 
these canvases is born of his per- 
fect knowledge of the laws of 
light. His mastery in this field 
is even better illustrated in his 
"Laborer's Return," representing 
the homeward journey of a peas- 
ant, seated sidewise on a white 
horse, while leading a red horse 
by the halter across a wide field, 
bathed in the humid light of a 
full moon. Millet has infused all 
the poetry of mystery and unity 
into this simple scene. There is 
not a touch too much, not even 
the high-stalked cabbages, re- 
sembling little spreading trees, 
springing up in the middle 
ground. In the background, a 
light haze envelops a shepherd 
with his flock, a cottage, hedge, 
and hills which are dimly shad- 
owed against the horizon. Millet 
never did better work than this, 
which is decidedly a masterpiece ; 
and Mrs. Borie's collection is a 
remarkably fine one. 

Before leaving Philadelphia for 
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Washington, a city so charming 
that it could dispense with gal- 
leries, being a picture in itself, 
we will mention a large and in- 
teresting canvas by Fromentin, 
" Night Thieves," of the Salon of 
1865, now the property of Mr. 
McKean. At Mr. Leiter's in 
Washington we saw Millet's "Sew- 
ing-Lesson," in which the two 
figures are life-size ; a Rousseau 
of extremely delicate aerial per- 
spective ; and a rare water-color 
by H. Bellange of " Napoleon Vis- 
iting the Wounded," which is not 
in the least faded. In the Dwight 
collection, containing English land- 
scapes by artists contemporary 
with and preceding Turner, there 
is a very fine Claude Lorrain. 
Mr. Hubbard has one of the best 
of the seven or eight Corots seen 
by us in America, a representa- 
tion of an ever-recurring and 
simple scene, difficult to describe 
by reason of its extreme sim- 
plicity : a lake between two un- 
equal masses of graceful foliage, 
surrounded by distant hills aglow 
with the exquisite light of early 
morning. 

Baltimore is the home of the 
celebrated Walters gallery. Hav- 
ing taken steps to gain admittance 
to this treasure-house, we arrived 
only to find that the owner was 
seriously indisposed, had not 
opened his mail that day nor the 
preceding one. We interest our- 
selves deeply in the state of health 



of those who have beautiful ob- 
jects to exhibit: so, after many 
prayers for Mr. Walters' recovery, 
we spent the afternoon in visiting 
the collection of Mr. Robert Gar- 
rett, where we found charming 
portraits by Mme. Vigee-Lebrun, 
Nattier, Drouais, and others, and 
in admiring the original manner 
in which Mr. Walters has ar- 
ranged the space in front of his 
house. 

This space, or more properly 
this short, wide street, opens upon 
a large place in which there is 
an immense column dedicated to 
Washington. Mr. Walters has 
placed a bronze copy of Paul 
Dubois's masterpiece, " Military 
Courage," at one end of the 
grass-plat adorning this space, in 
the centre of which there is a 
fountain, and at the other end a 
reproduction of Barye's "Lion." 
In addition to these two colossal 
statues, there are near the central 
fountain four groups by Barye, 
one-half life-size : these are bronze 
models of the colossal groups, 
" Order," " Force," " Peace," and 
"War," which ornament the two 
pavilions of the new Louvre. The 
following day we were admitted to 
the gallery, containing more than 
one hundred and fifty paintings, 
without counting fifty sketches 
more or less. " Too many flow- 
ers !" exclaimed a well-known per- 
sonage. Too much riches, say 
we, in regarding the length of 
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the list and such incomparable 
riches ! With mingled regret and 
gladness, we came upon works 
which cause the heart to bound, 
and which, once seen, can never 
be forgotten. 

Among the works by Diaz, all 
of which are not equally meri- 
torious, there is one masterpiece, 
"The Storm ;" among the Millets, 
the "Sheep Park;" among the 
Rousseaus, " Frost ;" among the 
Corots, the least of which is 
charming, there is the " Martyr- 
dom of Saint Sebastian"! 

Yes ! Corot's greatest work; 
his "Saint Sebastian," is forever 
lost to us, forever lost to the 
Louvre, its natural resting-place. 
In the excellent notice accom- 
panying his catalogue Mr. Wal- 
ters relates the various changes 
and vicissitudes of this incom- 
parable work, retouched several 
times in twenty years by Corot, 
who never failed to improve it. 
Mr. Walters states that the work 
was offered to the Administra- 
tion of Fine Arts at a price which 
he thought extremely reasonable. 
The proposal was not considered. 
A price may be considered rea- 
sonable by the owner of many 
millions, while calculated to star- 
tle a ministry, particularly at the 
close of a disastrous war. Since 
we may not possess this beautiful 
painting, let us console ourselves 
with the reflection that it is the 
property of a sincere and warm 



friend of French art, three-quar- 
ters of whose gallery is composed 
of works by French artists. 

We have not yet said a word 
of New York, which has a large 
share of riches. Many galleries 
there, including the largest, are 
eclectic, — a little too much so, in 
our opinion. 

This is not the general rule, 
however. Mr. Dana has only 
seven or eight paintings, all of 
the French school, and all well 
selected, such as Millet's "Tur- 
keys" and a beautiful twilight 
scene by Corpt. Some time 
since, Mr. Spencer had a some- 
what mixed but well-selected gal- 
lery, which he sold in order to 
make his present collection, con- 
taining only paintings worthy of 
the name of works of art. Among 
all the galleries visited by us, this, 
while not containing the great- 
est number of masterpieces, was 
the one of all others in which 
there was the least chaff mixed 
with good grain. Mr. Spencer's 
"Pieta" by Delacroix, similar to 
but not identical with the Pieta of 
the Beurnonville sale of 1880, is 
a touching sketch ; his Rousseau, 
" Cottage in Berry," from the 
Beurnonville sale, is spirited and 
penetrating. We were unable to 
take very exact notes in this gal- 
lery, on account of our limited 
time, also on account of the new 
method of putting paintings under 
glass, which forbids absolute iden- 
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tification. We noticed, however, 
a superb, small sketch of Millet's 
"Gleaners," of the same size as 
the one at the Defoer sale, also 
a Millet of the close of the first 
period, the back view of a woman 
reclining on a snowy couch, which 
is masterly in style. Millet may 
possibly have regretted this choice 
of a subject later, when he was 
accused of being a "painter of 
nude women." His ability is no- 
where more strikingly exemplified 
than in this picture, marked by 
grace and freedom of execution, 
brilliant and harmonious color, 
living, palpitating flesh, if we may 
make use of the expression even 
at the risk of giving a false im- 
pression of this superb work, in 
which the most elevated art reigns 
supreme. In a word, it is the 
work of a Rubens, executed with ' 
even more richness and vigor 
than he was accustomed to em- 
ploy. This eulogy, while un- 
stinted, seems to us to be not 
in the least exaggerated. 

At the house of Mr. Stebbins 
of New York we saw two works 
by Gerome, " His Eminence" and 
" Moliere at the Court of Louis 
XIV.," a fine Troyon, a beauti- 
ful landscape by Daubigny, the 
"Incroyable" by Detaille, which 
is perhaps the best work of this 
artist, a large Meissonier, "The 
Lost Game," and finally the pearl 
of the whole collection, one of the 
very smallest Meissoniers known, 



and the one which we should se- 
lect, if permitted, from among all 
the works by this prolific artist, 
— "The Stirrup-Cup. " It is well 
known, and represents a cavalier 
in broad sunlight in a country 
road, his back turned almost full 
upon the spectator and taking a 
glass from a waiter held by a 
young woman in Louis XV. cos- 
tume. 

Miss Hitchcock has a small 
collection which is noteworthy 
from the presence of a Magda- 
len by Henner. This artist often 
takes the same subject, varying it 
slightly and imparting to the new 
production a fresher charm and 
richer color. His second work 
is thus often superior to the first. 
This is the case with his Mag- 
dalen. 

The most noteworthy pictures 
in the collection of Darius O. 
Mills are three fine Meissoniers, 
— "The Antechamber," "The Stir- 
rup-Cup," containing the figure 
of a woman-servant, a rare thing 
in the work of this artist, and the 
"Drum-Major of the Marechal 
de Saxe." 

Mr. Robert Lenox Kennedy 
has a charming canvas, " The Pal- 
anquins," by the lamented Guil- 
laumet; Miss Cooper has an in- 
teresting Bastien-Lepage, entitled 
" Fauvette," and a picture of 
" Evening" by Corot, composed 
of two large masses of trees with 
rich foliage, profound, powerful, 
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and graceful, after the manner of 
this incomparable master. The 
outlines seem to retain their clear- 
ness even while melting into the 
circumambient atmosphere. 

The same and even more may 
be said of another Corot, the 
property of Mr. Cottier, a large 
canvas entitled " Orpheus," which 
is the poetry of dawning light. 
What an artist Corot is ! The 
more one sees of his work, the 
more one feels that no other 
landscape-painter ever came so 
near to nature. In gazing upon 
his conceptions, we realize the 
folly of those miserable disputes, 
which are so constantly heard on 
all sides, concerning the real and 
the ideal. 

Mr. Dana is an eclectic in the 
true sense of the word ; he settles 
all questions of school after his 
own fashion by placing side by 
side or in near proximity Millet's 
"Bather," Courbet's "Violoncel- 
list," two Ribots, a Rousseau, a 
Henner, a Manet (" Child with a 
Sword"), and a Degas, repre- 
senting groups of ballet-dancers 
behind the scenes. Degas, pos- 
sessing all the attributes of a 
first-class artist, often commits 
extravagances solely to avoid the 
commonplace. There is nothing 
exaggerated, however, in the 
" Ballet-Dancers," which is dis- 
tinguished by broad and free exe- 
cution, graceful motion, well-dis- 
posed lights and shades, and cor- 



rect proportion, of which Degas 
is master when he wishes. 

We have already mentioned 
an Isabey in the Paran Stevens 
collection : to this may be added 
a " Seigneur at the Court of Louis 
XIII.," who has fallen asleep 
while awaiting an audience, the 
work of Meissonier, and a fine 
" Carder" by Millet. 

We were not fortunate in visit- 
ing the gallery of Mr. W. Astor : 
the sky was overcast and the gal- 
lery as dark as a furnace-oven. 
We were kindly invited to return 
on a better day, but, having only 
limited time at our disposal, we 
concluded to view the collection 
armed with a lamp. A charming 
" Smoker" by Meissonier lost but 
little viewed by this light. Many 
of Mr. Astor's pictures were old 
acquaintances from the Salon or 
the Drouot establishment, signed 
Detaille, Gerome, J. Breton, J. Le- 
febvre, H. Leroux, without men- 
tioning the celebrated epic of the 
"Goose" by Millet. The only 
noteworthy paintings new to us 
were a large " Pasture Scene" by 
Van Marcke, a Troyon, "The 
Master's Eye," which seemed 
very beautiful even in that meagre 
light, and a Corot, "The Nest," 
hung too high to be well seen. 

We were wise in having asked 
for a light; for we found it im- 
possible to return until the day 
of our departure, when no one in 
authority was at home. A vener- 
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able servant asked us to return 
in a few hours, when the steward 
would be there, but that was im- 
possible, when we had scarcely 
time to strap our trunks ! 

Our not having viewed this 
gallery properly was the fault of 
circumstances ; but in two in- 
stances in New York we were 
refused the privilege of taking 
notes, although we had obtained 
letters of introduction, — which 
were doubtless deemed insuffi- 
cient. A question of conscience 
is here involved : in both these 
houses we were admitted by the 
servant into the drawing-room, 
where we awaited the unfavorable 
response returned to our request ; 
while there we could not avoid 
seeing the pictures which the 
owners refused us the privilege 



of viewing. Are we then at lib- 
erty to mention them ? We will 
take the middle way, and, without 
referring to the owners, say merely 
that Millet's "Parish Oven" and 
his " Grafting" are in New York. 

Mr. George I. Seney of New 
York is the proprietor of Millet's 
" Toby." 

The Belmont gallery is one of 
the oldest in New York. It con- 
tains numerous German and Bel- 
gian paintings, — among others, 
one of the best works of the 
Baron Leys, — and many French 
paintings, notably two first-class 
Troyons, an enchanting little 
sketch by Daubigny, and a " Game 
of Chess," considered by Meis- 
sonier as his best rendering of an 
interior. This work fully merits 
the preference of the master. 




